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Ala JOSEPH WALTON delicious sensations, and that he never before|liquor with one of his acquaintances, of which 

t and is wo. 150 NORTH NINTH STREET. felt himself so happy as after he had drunk|he now felt the effects. As he was walking 

n Depm Sebvictaihene ced Ditiatein eaeleel be the cup. He asks for more, his wish is granted,|before me, along the path, he at once flew 

ably, ins P JOHN § One. y the whole assembly then imitate him, and all| back and aside, calling out, ‘O! what a mon- 
ae wo. 116 RORTE FOURTH senEET, UP evaine, |POCO™M? intoxicated. strous snake!’ On my asking him where the 

aon Ti nn. . From this circumstance the island is said|snake lay, he pointed to something and said, 

ie a : to have received its name. They called it|‘Why, there, across the path!’ ‘A snake!’ 

ns hat For “The Freng” |Lanahachtanienk, which in the Delaware lan-|said [, ‘it isnothing but a black-burnt sapling, 

ttiek, asf * guage means “the island where we all became|which has fallen on the ground.’ He how- 


























Indians of the Six Nations. 


rgues int : ; intoxicated.” 

ae In the last article, it was stated that rum|into Manhattan. 
7 A ras the first cause of the death of the Seneca 
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at Mery, 
ration is 
practise moderation in its use, have been from 
Pearly times a marked feature in the Indian 
character. 

Heckewelder has preserved the Indian tra- 
dition of the first introduction of the Lenni 
sLenape to this fascinating and destructive 
Deverage, at the time that Hendrick Hudson 
first cast anchor in New York Bay. It de- 
gcribes the navigator, whom the natives 
thought must be the great Mannitto, as land- 
ing on the island. After saluting the chiefs 
With a friendly countenance, a large Hack- 
hack* is brought by one of his servants, from 
which an unknown substance is poured out 
into a small cup or glass, and handed to the 
supposed Mannitto. Hedrinks—has the glass 
filled again, and hands it to the chief standing 
next to him. The chief receives it, but only 
smells the contents, and passes it on to the 
next chief, who does the same. The glass or 
cup thus passes through the circle, without 
the liquor being tasted by any one, and is 
Upon the point of being returned to the red 
clothed Mannitto, when one of the Indians, a 
brave man and a great warrior, suddenly 
jumps up and harangues the assembly on the 
impropriety of returning the cup with its con- 
nts. It was handed to them, says he, by 
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and resig fit, as he himself had done. To follow his ex- 
¢ 6th ample would be pleasing to him ; but to return 
if her allt what he had given them might provoke his 
f Frieaie wrath, and bring destruction on them. And 
le degree }@ince the orator believed it for the good of the 
rit.” Ration that the contents offered them should 


vear Wettibe drunk, and as no one else would do it, he 
the ould drink it himself, let the consequence be 
on Smith. @what it might; it was better for one man to 
20th, 1881, fie, than that a whole nation should be de- 
rear of bet Bitroyed. He then took the glass, and bidding 


Friends fthe assembly a solemn farewell, at once drank 


ster, Hem §eF its whole contents. Every eye was fixed 
54th year the resolute chief, to see what effect the 
of Friends §Mknown liquor would produce. He soon 
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Indian, which caused so much exercise and|lence of this vice among the Indians is in a 
. > : : ea : 

labor to the Government of Pennsylvania. Ajgreat degree owing to unprincipled white 

fondness for strong drink, and an inability to|traders who persuade them to become intoxi- 


the Mannitto, that they should drink out of 


» * Hackhack is properly a gourd ; but since they have 
n glass bottles and decanters, they call them by the 


This name has been corrupted 


Heckewelder says: “The general preva- 


cated that they may cheat them the more 
easily, and obtain their peltries for a mere 
trifle. The effects which intoxication pro- 
duces upon the Indians are dreadful. It has 
been the cause of an infinite number of mur- 
ders among them, besides disfiguring each 
other.” “The dreadful war which took place 
jin 1774 between the Shawanese, some of the 
Mingoes, and the people of Virginia, in which 
so many lives were lost, was brought on by 
the consequences of drunkenness. It pro- 
duced murders, which were followed by pri- 
vate revenge, and ended in a most cruel and 
destructive war.” 

“ Reflecting Indians have keenly remarked, 
that it was strange that a te, who pro- 
fessed themselves believers in a religion re- 
vealed to them by the Great Spirit himself, 
could think of making a beson [or liquor] cal- 
culated to bewitch people and make them 
destroy one another.” 

“ An Indian who had been born and brought 
up at Minisink, near the Delaware Water Gap, 
and to whom the German inhabitants of that 
neighborhood had given the name of Corne- 
lius Rosenbaum, told me near fifty years ago, 


that he had once, when under the influence of 


strong liquor, killed the best Indian friend be 
had, fancying him to be his worst avowed 
enemy. He said that the deception was com- 


98% and that while intoxicated, the face of 


1is friend presented to his eyes all the features 


of the man with whom he was in a state of 


hostility. It is impossible to express the horror 
with which he was struck when he awoke 
from that delusion ; he was so shocked, that 
he from that moment resolved never more to 
taste of the maddening poison, of which he 
was convinced that the devil was the inventor, 
for it could only be the evil spirit who made 
him see his enemy when his friend was before 
him, and produced so strong a delusion on his 
bewildered senses, that he actually killed him. 
From that time until his death, which hap- 
pened thirty years afterwards, he never drank 


a drop of ardent spirits, which he always 






















ever would not be persuaded ; he insisted that 
it was a snake, and could be nothing else ; 
therefore, to avoid it, he went round the path, 
and entered it again at some distance further. 
After we had travelled together for about two 
hours, during which time he spoke but little, 
we encamped for the night. Awaking about 
midnight, I saw him sitting up smoking his 
pipe, and appearing to be in deep thought. I 
asked him why he did not lay down and sleep? 
To which he replied, ‘O! my friend! many 
things have crowded on my mind; I am quite 
lost in thought!’ 

“ Heckew. ‘And what are you thinking 
about ?’ 

“ Indian. ‘ Did you say it was not a snake 
of which I was afraid, and which lay across 
the path ?’ 

“ Heckew. ‘I did say so; and, indeed, it 
was nothing else but a sapling burnt black by 
the firing of the woods.’ 

“ Indian. ‘ Are you sure it was that?’ 

“ Heckew. ‘ Yes; and I called to you at the 
time to look, how I was standing on it; and 
if you have yet a doubt, ask your son, and the 
two Indians with me, and they will tell you 
the same.’ 

“ Indian. ‘O strange! and I took it for an 
uncommonly large snake, moving as if it in- 
tended to bite me!—I cannot get over my 
surprise, that the liquor I drank, and, indeed, 
that was not much, should have so deceived 
me! but I think I have now discovered how 
it happens that Indians so often kill one an- 
other when drunk, almost without knowing 
what they are doing; and when afterwards 
they are told of what they have done, they 
ascribe it to the liquor which was in them at 
the time, and say the liquor did it. I thought 
that as I saw this time a living snake ina 
dead piece of wood, so I might, at another 
time, take a human being, perhaps one of my 
own family, for a bear or some other ferocious 
beast and kill him. Can you, my friend, tell 
me what is in the beson that confuses one so, 
and transforms things in that manner? Is it 
an invisible spirit? It must be something 
ulive; or have the white people sorcerers 
among them, who put something in the liquor 
to deceive those who drink it? Do the white 
people drink of the same liquor that they give 
to the Indians? Do they also, when drunk, 


called ‘the Devil's blood,’ and was firmly per-|kill people, and bite noses off, as the Indians 
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do? Who taught the white people to make 
so pernicious a beson?’ 

“ T answered all these questions, and several 
others that he put to me, in the best manner 
that I could, to which he replied, and our 
conversation continued as follows: 

“Indian. ‘ Well, if, as you say, the bad spirit 
cannot be the inventor of this liquor; if, in 
some cases it is moderately used among you 
as a medicine, and if your doctors can prepare 
from it, or with the help of a little of it, some 
salutary besons, still, I must believe that when 
it operates as you have seen, the bad spirit 
must have some hand in it, either by putting 
some bad thing into it, unknown to those who 
prepare it, or you have conjurers who under- 
stand how to bewitch it.—Perhaps they only 
do so to that which is for the Indians; tor the 
devil is not the Indians’ friend, because they 
will not worship him, as they do the Good 
Spirit, and therefore I believe he puts some- 
thing into the beson, for the purpose of de- 
stroying them.” 

“ Heckew. ‘What the devil may do with 
the liquor, I cannot tell ; but I believe that he 
has a hand in everything that is bad. When 
the Indians kill one another, bite off each 
other’s noses, or commit such wicked acts, he 
is undoubtedly well satisfied; for, as God 
himself has said, he is a destroyer and a mur- 
derer.’ 


THE FRIEND. 


The people called Quakers did not fail to 


admire that providential Goodness, through 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Gleanings from Quaker Annals. 
whose hand every blessing flows towards his 
children ; neither could they do less, than 
notice the remarkable interposition of the 
same overruling Power displayed either in 
unexpectedly baffling the designs of the per- 
secutors, or by weakening their hands in 
various respects ; sometimes, even constrain- 
ing them to penitence, at other times, in an 
awful manner cutting short the lives of those 
that still proceeded in their wickedness. 
Several instances are on record of this de- 
scription; some as regards the persecuting 
others, James Skene, took great delight in 
inventing malicious slanders against Friends. 
On one occasion, whilst he was repeating 
some wicked verses, which he had composed, 
on purpose to defame a worthy and innocent 
person, he was in that instant, suddenly struck 
down, as one dead, and was for some time 
deprived of his senses. When he recovered, 
he acknowledged the just judgment of God 
upon him, confessed the offence he had com- 
mitted against this innocent people, and gave 
proof of repentance by abstaining from such 


practices. Alexander Gordon, professedly a 


“ Indian. ‘ Well, now, we think alike, and | minister of the gospel, procured the imprison- 
henceforth he shall never again deceive me,|™ent of one of our ministers for preaching 
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or entice me to drink his beson. 


By the revised Discipline of 1719, of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, it was directed to 
take under care as offenders, such of the mem- 
bers, “ As sell, barter or exchange, directly or 
indirectly to the Indians, rum, brandy or any 
other strong liquors. It being contrary to 
the care Friends have always had, since the 
settlement of these countries, that they might 
not contribute to the abuse and hurt those 
poor people receive by drinking thereof, being 
generally incapable of using moderation there- 
in.” 


In an epistle sent down to the subordinate 
meetings in 1722, 


the Truth in a grave-yard, and caused him, 
with another Friend, to be kept all night in 
a very filthy dungeon, called the Thieves hole, 


neighboring justice, desiring he would go 
with him a fanatic hunting (meaning the dis- 
turbing of Quaker meetings.) On the day 
that he intended thus to go a hunting, he 
went into one of his fields, and having for- 
merly been in the way of playing with a bull 
of his, he began to fence at him with his staff 
as he used to do; but the bull snuffing, went 
a little back, and then ran fiercely at him, 
and sticking his horn into him, lifted him 
thereupon and threw him over his back; and 
when he come to the ground, gored him again 
with his horns, meanwhile roaring, and lick- 
ing up his blood. One of the maid servants 
of this man, hearing her master cry out, ran 
into the field, and took the animal by the 
horns to pull him off, but he without hurting 


up his blood. Then she ran and got some 
workmen that were not far off, to come and 
rescue her master; but they could not at 
all beat off the enraged brute, till they brought 
mastiff dogs to set on him; and then the bull 
fled. The colonel’s sister being told of this 
disaster, came and said, “ Alas, brother, what 
a heavy judgment is this!” And he answered, 
“Ah, sister, it is a heavy judgment indeed: 
pray let the bull be killed, and the flesh given 
to the poor.” He was taken up and carried 
home, but was so grievously wounded, that 


he died soon after. This was the issue of 


Robinson’s mischievous intent to go “a fanatic 


hunting.” 

Although much occasion remains for us 
all, in humility and fear, to look well to our 
own standing, rather than improperly to dive 


where there was no window, either for light|into the counsels of unsearchable Wisdom re- 
or air; he was immediately after cut off by|specting others ; yet surely in regard to cases 
death in a sudden and surprising manner.|like these, we are bound with reverence to 
Nor should the case of Robert Petrie, provost acknowledge the hand behind the scene, even 
or mayor of Aberdeen, be altogether omitted ;|that eternal Justice and Truth which has de- 
who, at the furious instigation of his brother- clared, “ He that covereth his sins shall not 
in-law, John Menzies, and the other stated prosper: but whoso confesseth and forsaketh 
preachers in Aberdeen, had been very violent|them shall have mercy. Happy is the man 
against Friends ; often breaking up their|that feareth always: but he that hardeneth 
meetings, and causing them to be roughly|his heart shall fall into mischief.” “He that 


preachers and magistrates of the day. Among]|her, still fell to goring the man and snuffing 


dragged away to prison. This same magis- 
trate, some years after, on account of some 


is perverse in his ways shall fall at once.” 
“He that being often reproved, hardeneth 


the Yearly Meeting says:|public transactions in the Convention of bur | his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 


“ When way was made for our worthy friends, | Troughs, in which he thought himself altogether| without remedy.” Prov. xxviii. and xxix. 


the proprietors and owners of lands in these 
provinces to make their first settlements, it 
ee Almighty God, by his over-ruling 

rovidence to influence the native Indians, 


so as to make them very helpful and service-|scene of his unmerciful conduct, and there Ci 


able to those early settlers, before they could 
raise stocks or provisions to sustain them- 
selves and families ; and it being soon observed, 
that those people when they got rum or other 
strong liquors, set no bounds to themselves, 
but were apt to be abusive, and sometimes 
destroyed one another, there came a religious 
care and concern upon Friends, both in their 
meetings and legislature, to prevent those 
abuses. Nevertheless some people, preferring 
their filthy lucre before the common good, 
continued in this evil practice, so that our 
Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia in the 
year 1687, testified that the practice of selling 
rum or other strong liquors to the Indians, 
directly or indirectly, or exchanging the same 
for any goods or merchandizes with them 
(considering the abuse they make of it) is a 
thing displeasing to the Lord, a dishonor to 
Truth, and a grief to all good people,” &e. 

A watchful care on this subject we believe 


innocent, was ordered to be imprisoned at 
Edinburgh, fined in a thousand pounds, and 
declared incapable of public office: but fur- 
ther,—he was conveyed to Aberdeen, the 


affronted by being himself imprisoned in the 
very same place, where he so often had! 
had the persons of his worthy fellow citizens| 
cruelly detained. So sensibly, however, was! 
his conscience touched by this act of provi-| 
dential retribution, that he very ingenuously | 
confessed to some Friends, “ How just is this 
upon me, for causing honest men to be so un- 
justly imprisoned, that I should thus be put 
in this same place myself! But I hope I 
shall never meddle with any of you again all 
my life.” To these distressing cases may be 
added the perhaps still more dismal and dread- 
ful one of Colonel Robinson, a justice of the 
peace ; who, becoming a cruel persecutor of 
those called Quakers, sent many of them to 
prison. Hearing that some liberty was al- 
lowed them, by the favor of the jailer—to go 
home sometimes to visit their families—be 
made complaint thereof to the judge of the 
assizes, against the jailer; who thereupon 


has ever since marked the intercourse of|was fined a hundred marks by Judge Keeling. 


Friends with the Indians. a. Ws 


Not long after the assizes, Robinson sent toa 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Through Nubia to Darfoor. 


The writer of this book, F. S. Ensor, wasa 
vil Engineer in the employment of the 
Egyptian Government, and was engaged in 
surveying the line of a projected railway from 
Dongola, on the Nile, to the capital of Darfoor. 
Dartoor is a cluster of Oases in the south- 
eastern part of the great desert of Sahara, and 
came under Egyptian rule in 1874. 

The description of the journey commences 


at Wady Halfa, “ valley of grass,” a village at | 


the foot of the Second Cataract of the Nile, 
about 1000 miles from the Mediterranean, and 
at the commencement of the Soudan railway. 
The author says: 


“A complete change occurs in the Nile val- 
ley as soon as the second cataract is reached; 
below this the desert, with its rock and its. 
sand, only comes down to the river in places; 
above, the river is bounded closely by the 
lifeless wilderness. From Wady Halfa to the 
island of Say, I should doubt whether the 
whole cultivable border on the west bank of 
the Nile is much larger than Hyde Park; 


this is a distance of one hundred and twenty 
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THE FRIEND. 


miles. Every ten or twenty miles little patches|relled and fought with stones, and their faces! 


_ of deposited mud are to be met with, some of; were disfigured with blood and bruises, but 
_ them no bigger than a table-cloth ; every inch|there appeared to be nothing dangerous in 


of these is cultivated, generally with beans or the wounds which either of them had received. 
lentils. In some places the area is larger, then|The quarrel had arisen in the partition of 
a little ‘doura’* is grown. Sometimes even jsome dry wood they had collected in the valley 
in these happy secluded spots a few palm-jin order to have a fire to warm themselves at 
trees give life to the landscape; two or three|night. Thinking the punishment each had 
mud-houses, with a few families possessing |already received was sufficient for the offence, 
fowls, goats, sheep, and perhaps a donkey, |I told him that it was not the custom in Egypt, 
are erected in their shade. The donkey is|or elsewhere, to flog idiots or madmen, which 
used for carrying to head-quarters the pro-|it was evident they must be to fight about so 
ducts of the outlying little bits of land, and, ridiculous a matter, and that when, in future, 
in many Cases, so small is the yield that the|there was anything to divide, one of them 
donkey eats it all up before he gets home.|should portion it into two heaps, and the 
The people living here are happy and undis-|/other choose which of the heaps he pleased, 
turbed, scarcely any caravans move up or,and so avoid all quarrelling. They must, 
down through their trackless world, and a|however, take something to cool their heated 
few boats, only when the Nile is at its highest, | brains—an ounce of salts each, with a little 
pass to and fro in many years.” senna, the whole stirred up with two or three 

“ The waste that bounds these simple homes'lumps of sugar. Each went away under the 
is almost devoid of vegetation ; small tufts of impression that he had had a fit of temporary 
dry yellow grass may be occasionally met insanity, and that the nauseous medicine would 
with ; they are not, however, sufficiently nu- effectually prevent a recurrence. After this 
merous to give sustenance to even a very drastic treatment there was no more fighting 
small number of camels. The ‘hammals,’ iy camp throughout our expedition.” 


camel-drivers, generally manage to collect a The proposed route of the railway, after 


suppiy of dry grass before starting to help the|, ~. age : : 
more weakly animals through their journey ; es ee ere oot 
well-fed and healthy animals, some time out 8 y y ; 


of work, will easily travel for five or six days are to be found at intervals. In the sara 
with only an occasional mouthful.” season, there are running waters in many o 


“In those parts of the journey which are — eae ee ee 
distant from the river, little mud-huts roofed ‘TY: 2Ul these soon sink away 8 


over with palm-branches and doura-stalks are 2%¢ lost. It is the existence of the wells which ' 
; renders much of the country permanently’ 


vamp sage oor is a raised divan  abitable. In the plain of Om-Badr the wells’ 
. ‘were numerous, and it was in consequence a 


three large vases filled with water are half’ -. aon f tt. Th aiketnanil 
buried in the ground. These huts are resting- | orn i eee th ccinit +. Tae de 
places for weary travellers. Coming to one| aah = ee ee ee eee ee 
of them one day, I asked one of the drivers, |S°T°° — 

who placed them there? His reply was| “The plain, only half a mile distant from 
‘Allah.’ I wondered at the time, r the!the foot of the mountain on which we stood, 
ingenuous simplicity of his answer, whether|presented an interesting sight. Its surface 
he really believed that the house and the as far as we could see was crowded with ani-| 
water had been placed there through some|mals. Flocks of black sheep and goats, and 
miraculous interposition of Providence. On large herds of brown cattle mixed with white 
questioning him again I learned that ‘ Allah’ and gray of the thousands of camels, gave the 
had made the hearts of good men to do it.'scene a piebald and variegated appearance. | 
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west, and we saw no more of them until morn- 
ing, at sunrise, when they again came down 
to drink. 

“We had pitched our camp on the plain 
not very far from the wells, but the camels 
arriving fast and numerous, began to incom- 
mode us by too close proximity to the tent- 
ropes, tumbling over them and endangering 
the perpendicularity of the tents. The goats 
and sheep were even more troublesome ; many 
of them walked right into the tent to share 
with us the shelter from the sun, while others 
sought the shade outside and lay down close 
against the canvas. As we required our tents 
for our own use and not for that of these con- 
fiding animals, we decided to move quarters 
to a more desirable locality, for all our efforts 
to keep out the goats and sheep, or to drive 
off the camels, were not of the least avail. 
As soon as the crowd had moved away we 
selected a site on the north side of the plain, 
and shifted camp a short distance up the 
gentle slope of a hill where we were not likely 
to be molested. 

“In the course of the afternoon a large 
number of Arabs, armed with spears and 
swords, came down in a body, and sent word 
by one of our drivers that we must depart 
that night, and that they would prevent our 
drinking at their wells. As this was a matter 
of life or death to us, it can easily be con- 
ceived that we did not comply with their de- 
mand : it was, however, necessary to come to 
an immediate understanding on a fixed and 
satisfactory basis. We sent back word that 
we did not wish to be interfered with or to 
interfere with them, but that if they attempt- 
ed to annoy us we should be compelled to take 
measures in our own defence, and should pre- 
vent them and their animals from using the 
wells during the time of our stay ; neverthe- 
less, if the sheiks of the tribe would come 
to the camp we should be glad to talk the 
matter over. 

“The sheiks came into camp, we invited 
them into the tents, gave them good coffee 
and tolerable cigars, and they informed us, 
with perfect gravity, that they had only sent 
word that we were not to drink all the water. 


'* Allab brought the water; or, what was the|Through a gorge leading from the bigher,To this condition, with gravity less perfect 


same thing, ‘ He made the good men bring it.” |plains to the westward, a long and continuous than theirs, we unhesitatingly agreed, and a 


The surveying party and its guard and 
attendants formed a caravan of more than 
eighty persons. It is not surprising therefore | 
that on one occasion a quarrel arose among) 


them. The method adopted for preventing 
the recurrence of such disorders is thus re- 
lated :-— 


“On arrival in camp rather late in the even- 
ing of this day we found Mohammed Effendi, 
lieutenant in command of the troops, pacing 
impatiently to and fro in front of our tent, 
with a gigantic ‘korbatch,’ or whip of hippo- 
potamus hide, in his hand. I was rather sur- 
prised, as, with the exception of on one occa- 
sion, when two of our servants at New Don- 
gola were guilty of theft and drunken brawling 
in the camp, we had never once had to com- 

lain of the conduct of any of the men. I 
earned that two of the camel-drivers had 
been fighting, and had wounded each other 
severely. Mohammed Effendi, evidently a 
strict disciplinarian, was waiting for my sanc- 
tion to [punish] them with his pet ‘korbatch.’ 


The two men were produced; they bad quar- 


* A grain resembling maize. 


ithe top of the pass along which our own Cara- 


stream of camels was slowly descending, its lasting friendship was at once begun and con- 
white continuity broken, here and there, by tinued as long as we remained in the neigh- 


strings of cattle and sheep. Several large |borhood.” 


tents were visible on some low sand-bills at The description of the well at Karnac will 


give some idea of the labor involved in the 
construction of these water supplies : 


“The well at Karnac is the widest and 
deepest in Darfoor. With the exception of 


van was approaching from the valley below, | 
soon to add its little mite to the numbers on 
the plain. Before long a row of tents began 
to appear, and we came down from our height tion © 
and were soon in the midst of the crowd. twelve feet of superimposed sandy soil, it is 

“ Mohammed Effendi, the lieutenant of En-|sunk through solid sandstone rock ; its width 
gineers, had started off with his note-book!is from nine to ten feet, and its depth, to the 
directly on his arrival, glad of the opportunity | surface of the water, two hundred and eighty 
to distinguish himself in collecting statistics,|feet. When and by whom made, is a mys- 
the more especially as his services had not|tery; it is however certain that the present 
been required since our departure from Sotaire. |inhabitants of Darfoor bave neither the energy 
The following were the notes he made and|/nor the skill for such a piece of work, and, 
handed to me soon after I came into camp :—| moreover, they do not possess the necessary 

‘Men, 1,050 ; women, 2,100 ; boys and girls,|tools. The well itself bears evidence of age ; 
3,000; horses, 50; oxen, 150; sheep, 2,400 ;|the four timbers, trunks of trees, originally 
goats, 1,350; camels, 50,000—every day 10,-|placed flat one on each of the four edges of 
000 come down to drink ; wells, 500.’ what was once the top of the well, are still 

“ By one o'clock or half-past on the morn-|there, and are worn in many parts nearly 
ing of our arrival at Om-Badr, the ten thou-|through by the friction of the ropes used in 
sand camels and other animals,having finished|drawing the water. As each set of timbers 
their potations, had all cleared away from the]in course of time became useless another set 
wells to the valleys among the rocks to the| was placed above it, to be in turn sawn nearly 
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through in a hundred different places. There 
are fifteen of these sets, one above the other, 
each of which has served its time for several 
years. The wood used isthe hardest gum tree 
(sont), on which a sharp knife will scarcely 
makeamark. Supposing each set of timbers 
to last only for twenty years, the minimum 
age of the well would be three hundred years. 
I have, however, been told that this wood will 
easily stand for fifty years.” 
(To be concluded.) 


The Cross. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

Oriental ideas of the cross are the most 
ancient ones; and atthe same time the farthest 
from the modern conception. The most an- 
cient cross was undoubtedly a stake, upon 
which the victim was impaled. The Assyrian 
records are full of notices of this punishment, 
and here and there we see it represented in 
the Assyrian works of art. For example, in 
the bronze ornaments of the gates of babes, 
which are now being published in a magnifi- 
cent series of plates by the (London) Society 
of Biblical Archwology, there are several 
groups of impaled prisoners. In this case the 
victims have had their hands and feet cut off, 
and are set upright astride of a sbarp-pointed 
stake which pierces them. It will be difficult 
to find a more ancient representation of orien- 
tal crucifixion than that, as the gates repre- 
sent the operations and triumphs of Shalma- 
neser IT, 

This idea of the cross continued in the histo- 
ries, and appeared in the lexicons till much 
later than the time of Christ. The modern 
popular meaning of the cross, namely, that of 
two pieces which cross each other, is far re- 
moved from the original idea. To hang upon 
a tree, or, more strictly, to hang upon an up- 
right piece of wood, was the essential idea of 
crucifixion. It was the ignominious punish- 
ment of the despised and the infamous.. 

Nor did this full recognition of the cross 
of one piece, die out among either the 
scholars or certain classes of the illiterate 
till nearly or quite down to our own day. 
Leger, in that remarkable account of the 
dreadful persecutions of the Waldenses, in 
giving depositions of the horrible impalement 
of women then practised, calls the pike or 
stake a “cross,” in the most natural manner 
in the world 

The Romans used other forms of crosses 
of two pieces, and perhaps more ; among these 
was the cross shaped like an X; the cross 
shaped like a T; and the crux immissa, or the 
traditional shape of the cross of our lesson. 
That it was on one of these, the mention of 
the nails and the bowing of the head seem to 
inform us. The statement of Jerome, that 
the cross was like the Samaritan letter tau of 
his time, favors either the crux immissa or the 
crux decussata. 

It is not, therefore, the form of the cross, 
nor the peculiar details of that death which 
is to be insisted on when we glory in the 
cross. The glory of the cross is the glory in 


the ignominious death, such as was reserved]. 


for the most infamous transgressors, encoun- 
tered by the Lord of Glory, the spotless Lamb, 
to save those who deserve it, but are thus 
rescued.—S. 8. Times. 


He who truly desires a blessing on his 
afflictions, is always the better for them.— 
Dillwyn. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
QUIET REJOICING. 


I stood beside a friend, 
A summer afternoon not long ago, 

And, waiting for the train, 
I marked meanwhile the look, the glow, 
That o’er his happy face did overflow. 


It needed naught of words 
To tell the wherefore of his aspect bright, 
For, when the soul wells up 
With love, it can no more contain the light 
Than can the lark repress its skyward flight. 


This love which filled the soul 
Was not by human fervor set aflame, 

But, (wonderful the thought) 
A spark at God’s own altar kindled, came, 
And left its radiance on the mortal frame. 


This presence of the King! 
This living Light, and soft inspeaking voice! 
Blessings so great as these 
Have they, who, wise as Paul was in his choice 
May now, like him, “ Rejoice, and yet rejoice.” 
J. W. L. 


Selected. 


MOSS. 


One moment from the glare and gloss, 
Of forms which lead the soul astray, 

Turn childlike to the simple moss 
And listen to a simple lay. 


The tender moss clings firm and green, 
And nestles to the mountain side, 

Like love which sorrows cannot wean— 
Like hearts which storms cannot divide. 


It lures us by no rich perfume 

Like roses when the summer’s nigh, 
But there is beauty in its bloom 

That lives when summer roses die. 


And through the chance and change of time, 
When forest leaves and flowers depart, 

It keeps the greenness of its prime, 
And holds the freshness of its heart. 


We would not have to mourn the loss 
Of many fair and faithless things, 
If love were like the living moss, 
Which closely clings where first it springs. 


Selected. 
HE KNOWS. 
He knows the bitter, weary way, 
The endless striving, day by day, 
The souls that weep, the souls that pray. 
He knows! 


He knows how hard the fight hath been, 

The clouds that come our lives between, 

The wounds the world hath never seen. 
He knows! 


He knows when faint and worn we sink; 

How deep the pain, how near the brink 

Of dark despair we pause and shrink. 
He knows! 


He knows! oh, thought so full of bliss! 
For though on earth our joy we miss, 
We still can bear it, feeling this— 

He knows! 


He knows! Oh heart, take up thy cross, 
And know earth’s treasures are but dross, 
And He will prove as gain our loss ! 
e knows ! 
— Boston Transcript. 


Selected. 
BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 
Such beautiful, beautiful hands ! 
They’re neither white nor small : 
And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they were fair at all. 
T’ve looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be ; 
Yet are these aged, wrinkled hands, 
Most beautiful to me. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands ! 
Though heart were weary and sad, 

These patient hands kept —— on, 
That the children might be glad. 


I almost weep, as looking back 
To childhood’s distant day, 

I think how these hands rested not, 
While mine were at their play. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They’re growing feeble now, 

For time and pain have left their mark 
On hands and heart and brow. 

Alas! alas! the nearing time, 
And the sad, sad day to me, 

When ’neath the daisies, out of sight, 
These hands will folded be. 


But oh, beyond this shadow-land, 
Where all is bright and fair, 

I know full well these dear old hands 
Will palms of victory bear: 

Where crystal streams through endless years 

Flow over golden sands, 

And where the old are young again, 
Vl clasp my mother’s hands. 


Nostrums, their Demonstrated Composition and 
Real Power. 


The one feature of this class of articles 
which more than any other compels our at- 
tention is that of their concealed composition, 
They are put up in packages, not marked with 
the names of the substances they contain, but 
with the names of the diseases they are to be used 
for. They may be termed nostrums. A nos- 
trum is defined by Webster as “a medicine, 
the ingredients of which are kept secret, for the 
purpose of restricting the profits of sale to the 
inventor or proprietor.” 

A few years ago, an inquirer drew the con- ‘ff 
clusion that about eighty million dollars worth 
are annually sold in the United States, this 
being at the rate of two dollars for each man, 
woman and child in our country. This may 
be below the true estimate. 

What is the actual, average nature of the 
nostrums of the civilized world, to take then 
as they really are—in nothing to extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice—what is their 
power upon the body and their influence upon 
the health of the people at large ? 

We will begin with “Pain Killers,” one of 
the most harmless kinds, because chiefly of 
external application. Few of them are wholly 
inert, and most of them have a transient 
stimulant effect. Of eight of them, subjected 
to analysis, six were found to contain the or- 
dinary spirit of camphor, which every thought- 
ful mother keeps in the house ; three contain- 
ed ammonia, such as any hartshorn bottle 
would furnish; four were charged with red 
pepper; all had some alcohol ; oil of sassafras 
was found in four of them, oil of turpentine in 
two of them, tincture of guaiac in two, chloro- 
form in one, and myrrh in one. One of the 
most successful contained, in a half dollar bot- 
tle, one and a half fluid ounces of soap lini- 
ment, with one-half fluid ounce, each, of capsi- 
cum tincture, ammonia water and alcohol— 
in all, four articles of the United States Phar- 
macopeia. One that was sold at a dollar for 
a four ounce bottle, by a Chinese doctor, who 
had studied many years in the Celestial King- 
dom, and who visited the towns of Michigan 
in a gorgeous car drawn by four horses, with 
a company of musicians and a lecturer, con- 
sisted of camphor spirit, lavender compound 
spirit, ammonia water, sassafras oil, and alco- 
hol. One made and sold in Germany, as Na- 
ture’s Own Cure, a sure relief for one hundred 
and sixty-six different diseases, consists of 
red pepper tincture, ammonia, and alcohol. 
Another, noticed since grouping the eight 
articles, is a Five Minute Fragrant Pain 
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eet oe 
urer that will quiet every ache within five 
minutes by an exact time-piece. It is a mix- 
ture of ether, glycerine, common salt, and wa- 
ter. A Golden Wonder, or Seven Seals, for 
all the ills liable to occur in this life, is a mix- 
ture of ether, chloroform, camphor, pepper- 
mint oil, red pepper, and alcohol. Nearly all 
of these articles are directed to be taken in- 
ternally, as well as applied externally. Now 
almost every person would have some judg- 
ment as to how much of ammonia, or turpen- 
tine, or camphor, or ether, or strong alcohol, 
it would be safe to take at once, if to be taken 
at all in seeking relief from a violent pain, but 
what judgment can anybody have as to a safe 
quantity of such talismanic articles as “ready 
relief,” “ wizard oil,” or “magic master of 
misery ?” 

Of six ague cures collected and analyzed, 
five were found to contain the cheaper alka- 
bids of Peruvian Bark, that is, the medicinal 

rinciples accompanying quinine, and of simi- 
Lr effect, but held in less esteem, so that they 
gre separated from quinine and sold at a much 
lower price. Red pepper was found in two, 
sromatic sulphuric acid in two, molasses or 
syrup in five, and wintergreen oilin one. One 
consisted of a thin mixture of powdered cbar- 
foal, the tincture of chloride of iron, and 
up. These articles were all extended espe- 
cially to those who had found injury, instead 
of relief, from the taking of quinine and other 
preparations of the bark, and each was pub- 
ished as a new discovery. 

The hopeless diseases—those dread afflic- 








































































































































































ience, and no positive encouragement from 
the honest physician—furnish a tempting 
field to the nostrum vendor. The promissory 
eures for epilepsy are very numerous. Of 
those analyzed by myself, for some years, the 
eater number have consisted of various dis- 
nised forms of bromide of potassium—the 
fommon remedy for palliation of epilepsy, and 
one familiar to almost every epileptic and his 
friends. The last instance that came to hand 
had a little red bitter-bark, common cinchona, 
in fine powder, mixed with the water-solution 
ofthe bromide. The sufferer found so much 
relief from it that he got it analyzed so as to 
obtain it without paying such an excessive 
price as was charged for it, but the result of 
the analysis is likely to lessen his confidence 
init. In a German report of the analyses of 
nineteen articles sold to the people for epilepsy, 
only tour were found to contain the bromide 
of potassium ; six contained various miscella- 
neous ingredients, mostly vegetable, and of 
little or no effect of any kind, and nine were 
Wholly trivial and inert. One of the latter 
Was a red-colored spirit of camphor; another 
Was a powder of roasted acorns; another an 
amulet of certain seeds quilted in cotton to 
Wear about the neck. It is noticeable that 
pour of these articles—steadily sold for years 
nder the same name and with the same de- 
larations—had yet undergone an entire 
ange of composition. In one case, a pow- 
tr which had maintained a steady reputation 
r relief of epilepsy during seventy years, 
d been changed in its composition three 
nes, the only constant constituent being the 
latile oil of cajeput, by which it was scent- 
At one time it contained magnesia ; dur- 
tg two changes it retained muriate of ammo- 
ig ; and for a long while contained valerian 
ot. 
Itis hardly probable that a single purchaser 








































































THE FRIEND. 


for any of these articles—all held at prices a 
hundred times above their cost—would have 
taken them if knowing their composition. 
But in the uncertainty of the unknown, in the 
vague and imaginary possibilities of the hid- 
den, perhaps in a misdirection of the instruc- 
tive appeal of the distressed to the supernatu- 
ral for relief and restoration, the fancy of the 
poor and well-nigh desperate victim of an 
obstinate malady clings to the irrational 
assumptions and specious promises of the 
craftily-worded advertisement, as to the very 
spectre of a chance, for recovery. Just as 
men drawn to straits will put their last pit- 
tance into the lottery instead of the savings- 
bank, or as men find in their nature a tempta- 
tion to venture their prospects at the gaming 
table, or as harassed persons in critical times 
turn to the fortune-teller; so with the better 
excuse of bodily prostration and nervous rest- 
lessness, against his own judgment, and suffer- 
ing with a glimmering apprehension of the 
wholly unscrupulous character of the human 
harpies who practise on his credulity, the 
sick man tries one game of chance among the 
unknown remedies, and tries again, one more, 
and tries one after another. But mark you, 
here is a difference: The lottery-wheel, the 
gaming table, and the fortune-teller are fully 
outlawed by the common intelligence of the 
times, and their victims are few; but on the 


other hand, the miracle-promising panaceas’ 


are not fully discarded by the current thought 
of the people, and their victims are many.— 
Dr. A. B. Prescott, Professor of Applied Chem- 


sician and Surgeon.” 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The Pursuit of Pleasure. 
The poet Cowper describes Pleasure as 


“That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 

And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 

Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support.” 

And thus contrasts it with Domestic Happi- 
ness : 
“For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 

And finding in the calm of truth-tried love, 

Joys which her stormy raptures never yield.” 

Is it not to be feared that while the many 
are pursuing after this bewitching “reeling 
goddess,” spending their days and nights in 
gratifying their love of the world and the 
pride of life, “as if created only like the fly to 
sport his airy season and be seen no more,” 
they are at the same time involving them- 
selves in the apostle’s condemnation, who 
says: “In the last days perilous times shall 
come. For men shall be lovers of their own 
selves; * * lovers of pleasures, more than 
lovers of God. From such,” he continues, 
“turn away.” 

There is one plea against this infatuation, 
this being drowned in the whirlpool of earth’s 
divinations and enchantments that never can 
be satisfactorily answered ; and that is their 
shortcoming and transitory nature ;— 

“Some pleasures live a month, and some a year, 
But short the date of all we gather here.” 
And the couplet may be none too strong, 
when used to represent such as are giving 
themselves up as the willing captives of this 
fascinating siren :— 
“ No blinder bigots, I maintain it still, 
Than they who must have pleasure, come what will.” 


It is painful to think, how this love of plea- 
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cess, drowns out every better feeling! How 
it continually bankers after some fresh “ Nov- 
elty!” or, in dissipation’s continued round, 
seeks to avoid fell remorse, to drive away 
ennui, “to palliate dullness and give time a 
shove.” How it tends to waste this one short 
life, to the too feeble regard or shutting out 
thoughts of that ever precious life to come, 
enduring as the days of heaven! How utterly 
careless it seems to make of those convictions 
of saving grace, of those tidings of mercy, 
with the invitations to peace and rest and 
joy in the Holy Ghost, so granted to every 
one, so placed within the reach of all! How 
voluntarily determined, it appears to make 
its votaries, to risk all, and to prostitute all 
they are called to, and designed for, so that 
the beguiling pleasures of earth, “the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
fife,” can but be realized and enjoyed ! 

But oh, the danger of disregarding the 
Saviour’s pleading voice! Oh, the risk of 
sowing only to the flesh, whereupon we can 
only reap corruption! Oh, why will any 
choose to live a life of pleasure, when to do 
so, according to the apostle, is to be spiritu- 
ally dead while we live! Tyre and Sidon 
were guilty heathen cities; but more guilty 
are those who hear in vain the calls of the 
Redeemer’s grace, and the wooings of bis 
tender voice of mercy. Will any run on in 
pleasure’s giddy round, and in the delights 
‘and seductions of a world that crucified Him 
who died to save us from the snares of the 
lworld and from sin? Will any choose the 








ions that find no cure in the resources of|istry in the University of Michigan, in the“ Phy-\world—its customs, its fashions, its wealth, 


its honors, its pleasures—for their portion, 
when in a moment they may forever be sepa- 
irated from these? and when, at the same 
\time, they might, by faithful obedience to the 
‘light of Christ which shineth in every heart, 
become the honored children of God and 
heirs of eternal happiness? If never-ending 
ruin must be the dreadful end of them that 
obey not the gospel of God, can indifference 
or careless neglect, or the love of anything 
here make up for the loss of a Saviour’s peace 
now, and an eternity of rest and joy and 
peace in the kingdom of his Father? Would 
it not be well seriously to weigh the short- 
lived, ever unsatisfying pleasures of the world 
in the scales of eternity? when finding them 
without weight there, we may be induced to 
lay up treasure in heaven, when our hearts 
would be there also? ‘True it is, that the sin 
of wasted hours, of abused mercies, of stifled 
convictions, of quenching the Spirit of Christ, 
will one day appear in a very different light 
than when revelling in vanity and worldli- 
ness! For the grasshopper will become a 
burden. The silver cord must be loosed. 
Desire shall fail; because man goeth to his 
long home. Satan, now unseen in his subtilty 
and temptations, will become a realized, hor- 
rid tormentor. Sin, if now mistakenly covet- 
ed, will, “at last, bite like a serpent and sting 
like an adder.” 

We may talk of self-indulgence and fleshly 
liberty, may buoy up ourselves, as on butter- 
fly wings, in the pursuit after amusement and 
pleasure as the god of our idolatry, but these 
shall vanish like a dream, and prove as evan- 
escent as the chaff upon the summer thresh- 
ing floor. The wise man truly said, “ All is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” And could 
each one of us realize for one moment what 
it was to be judged, condemned, and lost, 





sure, when pandered to, and pursued to ex-|how should we esteem the salvation of our 
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never-dying souls, at whatever sacrifice orjappearance, yet its location is such that the|Canterbury in acknowledging the receipt of pick 
cost, as alone worthy the consideration of an|snowy peaks are visible in all directions. this protest, calls it “an important paper,” [gre t 























immortal being. Shall a thousand mercies be 
granted us and we abuse them all? Shall in- 
vitation upon invitation be vouchsafed, and 
we be careless of them all? Shall we court 
and cling to the perishable trifles of earth, 


Leadville is laid out with fine broad streets, 
along the principal of which, during business 
hours, passes an almost continuous stream of 
wagons, saddle horses and donkeys, while the 
sidewalks are crowded with people, many of 
and thereby lose a soul for which Christ|them, however, idlers. This combination 
died? Will any choose the fleeting pleasures |causes the place to present a very active ap- 
of time, rather than the inconceivable joys of|pearance. 

a blissful eternity? Shall the solemnities of| Leadville was originally a gold mining 
the dying hour be disregarded, with that final|camp; but the carbonates and sulphides of 
judgment which embraces an infinite beyond, |lead, which are now the principal ores mined, 
for a few short-lived pleasures in an existence |being very heavy, would not wash out from 
for which we have no lease? Ina word, will|the gold, and for this reason the workings 
any dare to live regardless of a Judge, who|were mostly abandoned in the course of a few 
can reward or punish us forever, and who has|years. But in 1878 it. was discovered that 
declared that He will give unto all men accor-|these troublesome sands contained a fair per- 
ding to their works? Will any presume to|centage of silver in addition to the lead, and 
face that judgment seat which most surely |soon the surrounding hillsides were pierced 
awaits us, with the plea that their Lord is an|with mines, many of which have proved 
hard master,—as did the abuser of the one|very valuable, while others were complete 
talent—when, instead of using the talents so | failures. 
responsibly committed to them, they have| The productive ores usually yield from $35 
squandered their time and privileges, their/to $250 worth of silver to the ton. In the 
mercies and influence, upon the gratifications|smelting works near by, the ore is reduced 
of the world, upon the altar of pleasure, of|into an alloy containing about $2Q worth of 
self and sin? Can any dare to give in their/silver to the hundredweight, the remainder 
accounts for so much time spent in singing|being lead. This alloy being cast into pigs, 
and dancing? so much idled away in foolish |is shipped east, where the silver is extracted. 
talking and jesting, and merry-making? so| The fuel used in smelting is bituminous 
much in novel-reading or other impure litera-|coal and charcoal, both obtained in the neigh- 
ture? so much in decorating and adorning |borhood. 
the poor corruptible body—wholly forbid-| It has been asserted that Leadville has no 
den by the apostle? so much in attending|places of worship, but as an eye witness, I can 
concerts, balls, fashionable tea-parties and|state that this is a great mistake. The Bap- 
festivities, circuses, theatres, or at whatever |tists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Congrega- 
other auction pleasure is to be sold ? tionalists, Episcopalians and Roman Catholics 
Can the sons and daughters of men make|each have church edifices, several of which 
these sinful indulgences at all comport with |\are buildings of some pretension. 
the duties of a life given us for great and no-| Leadville is not so lawless as it once was, al- 
ble purposes? or with the apostolic doctrine |though there is still much that is very discour- 
—Ye are not your own, but are bought with jaging in its religious and moral aspect. But 
a price?” &c. Can they be made to barmon-|when we consider the class of people—the| 








ize with the object of our creation, even the |very dregs of the earth—that hasten to such | thus reports the sequel. 


glory of God, and the salvation of our souls?\a place, it is better on the whole than we 
or with the ransom paid for us, even a|might expect. X., JR. 
Saviour’s sufferings and a Redeemer’s blood?| Seventh month, 1881. 
And do we not by such a prodigal course, a 
quench and grieve that Holy Spirit of Christ +s 
our Law-giver, whereby we ane sealed, if Religious Items, &e. 
ever, “ unto the day of redemption ? The Opium Trade.—J. W. Pease, in the 
Would that those who so give themselves British Parliament, moved a series of resolu- 
up to the frivolities, the fashions, the ever- |tions on this subject. He madea forcible ad- 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”” 


priests were lately exhibiting an automaton 
image of Christ to a sceptical crowd, when 
one of the priests, a robust man, became en. 
raged, and, seizing the image, and brandish. 
ing it like a bludgeon, he attacked the crowd, 
which fled in terror, blocking up the door 


way 

There was a marked advance of the “Sal. 
vation Army” in England last year. 
engaged in the Army in Great Britain and 


every week. Trained speakers are reported 
to be 6,180. 
other buildings occupied for meetings number 


of people reached in the open-air gatherings fg 
is 3,000,000. 


and promises to give it his serious considerg. fof t 
tion. 
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At Sarno, near Vesuvius, in Italy, the 


so that sixty persons were injured. 

Officers 
Ireland, number 363; 3,770 services are held 
Halls, theatres, warehouses and 
224, with sittings for 141,900. The number 


The War Cry, their organ, hag 
a circulation of 120,000. This sheet circulates 
chiefly among those who heretofore have been 
satisfied with the vilest literature. The work 
is spreading in both Ireland and France. 
The New York Chinese Y. M. C. A. starts 
with forty members connected with Chinese 
Sunday-schools. 
The receipts of the British and Foreign Bi 
ble Society for the last year, from all sources, 
were more than one million of dollars. 
Hymn Singing in the Streets—In Belfastfdow 
Ireland, some months ago, three Primitive}of a 
Methodist clergymen, Taylor, Collins and ge 
Burnett, were charged before the Belfast} 
magistrates with “indecent behavior,” forfthe 
merely singing hymns in the streets. Theyfing 
were summoned at the instance of the police ignd 
The presiding magistrates inflicted a fine off@ar 
40s. and costs, or fourteen days’ imprisonment fj 
against two of the defendants, the case against Bpite 
the third being postponed, owing to his abfqui 
sence in Liverpool. The London Methodist}it t 
tur 
One of the two elected to go to prisonfhac 
rather than pay the fine, and an appeal was{tim 
entered against the magistrates’ decision [pus 
Somehow, however, he was not sent to gaol; fet 
nor was the fine levied. Considerable indig-‘hig 
nation was felt on all sides against the police}sar 
authorities as well as the magistrates; the}loa 
appeal was heard by the Recorder of Belfast§ the 
who delivered an elaborate judgment and§pla 
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varied pleasures—“ the cares of this life, the dress, urging that it is an act of wrong to} quashed the conviction, observing that it wagpenc 


deceitfulness of riches, and the love of other force the Chinese to admit opium, and that 
things’”—of this fading world, might, through ithe revenues of India may be so managed as 
submission to the Redeemer’s will and the|to get on without the need of opium revenue. 
taking of his yoke upon them, come to have |T'wo or three speakers followed in reply, the 
their eyes so opened and anointed as to see of real essence of whose arguments was: “ We 
the things which belong to their peace ere |cannot afford to give up the £6,000,000 or 
they be hid from their eyes. That thus, |£7,000,000 a year which India gets from 
through redeeming love and mercy, they omen. But the Marquis of Hartington 
might be privileged to partake of those celes- (Secretary for India) expressed a readiness 
hal ctediniae of heavenly joy and peace—those | to review the position of the Government in 
living, enduring pleasures, which are at God’s|reference to the Opium Revenue, and to place 
right band forevermore. the whole matter on a better foundation. 
This was quite an advance. 

Ritualism.—T wenty-four thousand lay mem- 
bers of the Church of England have signed a 
protest against the toleration, within the 
Church of England, of any doctrines or prac- 
tices which favor the restoration of the Ro- 
mish mass, or any colorable imitation thereof, 
any reintroduction of the confessional, or any 
assumption of sacerdotal pretensions on the 
_ of the clergy, in the ministration of the 
Word and sacraments. 








For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


Leadville. 


This wonderful city of about 15,000 inbabi- 
tants, is situated at an elevation of 10,247 feet 
above tide, in the heart of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, surrounded by high peaks, which are 
mostly covered with snow during the greater 
part of the year; in fact, it may be said that 
it lies in an amphitheatre of snowy mountains. 
Although the town is far from attractive in 





The Archbishop : 


utterly futile and illegal, and that in hisfloo 
opinion the initiation of the proceedings show lea 
ed much lack of wisdom and common senséfa n 

Taxation of Church Property——By the lawiqui 
of New Hampshire, property used exclusively] she 
for a place of worship is exempted from taxafed, 
tion to the extent of $10,000. The excess ofarb 
the valuation of such property over $10,000 i} bas 
required to pay taxes as other property. Theises 
constitutionality of this law was recently 
called in question by the officers of a congre 
gational body. The Court decided that th 
Constitution of the State does not exemph 
such property from taxation. 
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For “ The Friend.” By 
Natural History, Science, &c. 

Saffiower—In India it is generally plan 
in rows round the edges of the poppy field& 
The flower is the valuable part of the planl 
and is not unlike the thistle-head or artichom 
in bloom. When the pretty yellow flo 
has fully opened, the women and child 
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— 
pt of fpick them, much ascotton is picked, and they|culties of this sort. She flew off again, and|that there is no one of the fundamental doc- 
per,” Fgre then spread on mats and put on the roof|this time returned with two other wasps; 




















dera- fof the huts to dry. 

As it dries, the flower assumes a deep 
grange hue; a deep, dark, intensely vivid 
grange. It is used as a dye and also as a 
drug. 

An Australian Wash-Pool_—At Pikedale I 
yisited the wash-pool. It is a magnificent, 
deep, rippling pool, situated under a rocky 
sift ier are the engine, the circular yards 
for the sheep, and the various huts and build- 
ings. The water is forced up by a strong 

ump into a high sluice. The sheep are made 
to pass through a bath of soap and water be- 
fore they are put under the “rush.” When 
they reach the “ rush tank” the valve is open- 
ed, and down comes the accumulated body of 
water, and the sheep are thoroughly soaped 
and cleaned. They are then led up an in- 
lined slope, strewn with pebbles and clean 
grass, into a yard similarly floored. Here 
they drip and dry. The pebbles arise no 
dust, so the fleece catches up no fresh impurity. 
The owner can wash over 5,000 per day.— 
Our Australian Cousins. 

A writer in St. Nicholas thus describes some 
observations on the large brown and yellow 
wasps which prey on the locust: 

How the Digger Wasps make their Homes.— 
As these new comers seemed to care very lit- 
tle who watched them at their work, I sat 
down on an upturned flower-pot in the shade 
ofa friendly lilac, determined to make their 

quaintance. 

_ Hardly had I settled myself before one of 
the wasps approached. She seemed search- 
ing for something, for she flew rapidly back 
and forth, now alighting for a moment—now 
Marting away again. At last she dropped 
Apon the ground close to me and began to 
bite the earth with her strong jaws. When 
quite a little heap lay before her she pushed 
it to one side with her hind feet, and then re- 
turned to her digging. In five minutes she 
had an opening big enough to get into ; every 
time she appeared she backed up out of it 
lecision. }pushing a huge load of sand as big as herself 
to gaol;}behind her. Soon all around the hole was a 
le indig- high bank of earth, and she found it neces- 
e policejsary to make a path across, and push her 
tes; the}loads over that. Two hours’ hard word, and 
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Belfastfthe house was finished. It was very simply 
ent andfplanned, and had only one room down at the 
ut it waiend of along, narrow passage. With one last 
; in hifflook into the house, to make sure she was 
z8 show leaving all as it should be, she flew away. In 
nm sensfa moment her strong wings had taken her 
the lawiigquite out of sight; but it was not long before 
slusivelyfshe reappeared. Back and forth she hasten- 
om tax#fed, at one moment flying through the grape 
»xcess @arbor, at the next wheeling above the cab- 
10,0008}bage bed. All this time the object of her 
ty. Theearch, a fat young locust, was quietly sitting 
recentlyfon a gate-post. 
. congré§ A moment later and the wasp’s sharp eyes 
that théfhad found him out, and then she darted down 
_ exempliipon him, and pierced him with her sting. 
Yhen the locust lay perfectly still, the wasp 
__., seized him and flew off. Arriving at her hole, 
¢ Friend.” Hthe tumbled him head foremost in at the door, 
' gxpecting him, of course, to fall quite to the 
y plan bttom. But her calculations had been slight- 
py field at fault; the locust was too fat to go in, 
he plantiiand there he stuck, with his head and shoul- 
articha s in the hole, and his body in the air. 
w flow®iere was a dilemma! But my wasp friend 
child 8 evidently not one to be overcome by difii- 





hey crowded round the hole, and began dig- 


ging away the earth which pressed close about 
the locust. 
satisfied, for they stood up and pushed at the 
object of their toils. 
of sight, and she who had brought him bur- 
ried after. 
her house ; then, hurrying up, began to carry 
back the earth she had before taken out, and 
in a short time the door was securely closed. 
Then she scraped away and patted down all 
the loose earth, till she had made it quite im- 
possible for any evil-minded creature to find 


aT 


would soon hatch out; that the little white 
grub, her chick, would at once begin to feed 
upon the locust, which would supply food till 


the young one was full-grown.—Z. A. E., St. 
Nicholas. 


In a short time they seemed 
Slowly he slid down out 


She laid an egg close to him in 


traces of her home. 
he wasp knew very well that ber egg 
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The eager curiosity with which the appear- 
ance of the New Revision of the Testament 
was looked for, and the immense demand for 
the book which was developed when it did 
appear, are among the most remarkable liter- 
ary phenomena of the present age. It is said 
that 2,000,000 copies were sold in England 
immediately on the publication of the work ; 
and though 500,000 copies had been sent to 
this country, they were soon absorbed. At 
this time, there are probably 40 sets of stereo- 
type plates in this country, from which the 
printing presses are rapidly manufacturing 
copies of the work ; in addition to those which 
are being made in England. 

The comparison of the old and new trans- 
lations by thousands of individuals; and the 
very numerous comments of the papers of the 
day, have probably brought before the popular 
mind the general principles of Biblical criti- 
cism to an extent never before witnessed. 

Christians generally believe, in regard to 
the books of the New Testament, as the 
Apostle Paul asserts of those which constitute 
the Old Testament, that “Holy men of old 
wrote [them] as they were moved of the Holy 
Ghost,” and that they are “ profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” Though the persons who wrote 
them did so, as we believe, under Divine in- 
spiration, yet in the multiplication of the 
copies by the tedious process of transcribing, 
there was a constant liability to error. Any 
one who has had much experience in correct- 
ing the proofs, or first impressions which a 
printer takes from the types to which he has 
transferred the manuscript of an author, has 
bad abundant opportunities for observing how 
readily (we had almost said, how inevitably) 
mistakes are made. It is a proof of the vene- 
ration felt for the records of Scripture from 
the earliest times, and of the consequent great 
care observed in copying them, that there is 
so little variation in the numerous manuscript 
copies which have been preserved to the pre- 
sent day. Though some of these variations 
are important in themselves, yet in the aggre- 
gate they are relatively of so little account, 


trines of the gospel which is seriously affected 
by them. The serious reader may with con- 
fidence take either the old translation and 
text, or the new, and use it for his own in- 
struction, comfort and edification. 

The strongest reason for issuing a revised 
edition of the Testament is, we believe, the 
increased knowledge of the true text of the 
original Greek from which it is translated. 
Since the days of the translators in Kin 
James’ time, two of the most valuable of the 
ancient manuscripts of the Testament have 
become accessible to scholars—tbat which had 
long lain unused in the Vatican Library, and 
that which Tischendorf discovered in the 
Monastery of Mount Sinai. Additional light 
has been thrown on the text by these and 
other sources of information. Very few per- 
sons possess the literary training, the leisure, 
and the opportunities requisite for pursuing 
these very laborious investigations. There- 
fore it is a matter of great interest to the 
public generally to know the results of the 
labors of those patient inquirers, who have 
spent many years in ascertaining, so far as 
buman knowledge and industry could effect 
it, the precise words which Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, Jobn, Paul and the other apostles wrote 
or dictated, when they prepared the narra- 
tives, the epistles and the prophecies con- 
tained in the most precious of all books. 

The substantial agreement between the old 
and new versions, excepting comparatively 
unimportant verbal alterations, and a few 
corrections of the text, is caleulated to remove 
the fears of those who had dreaded the results 
of the labors of Biblical critics. After the 
severest and most exhaustive scrutiny to 
which any book was ever subjected, it is very 
confirming to find it stand the test uninjured. 

The minds of very many have been occu- 
pied with learned discussions as to the letter 
of Scripture. These have a certain value of 
their own, which we do not wish either to 
ignore or depreciate. But we desire to draw 
attention to the testimony of the Spirit of 
Truth in the hearts of those who are living in 
subjection to its influence and teaching, as the 
real foundation of all solid faith in the au- 
thority of the Scriptures. We might be con- 
vinced, by historical testimony and collateral 
evidences, that the epistles attributed to Paul 
were really the productions of his pen; but 
the Christian believers of every age would 
not have accepted them as a standard of doc- 
trine and as inspired declarations, if their 
value and truth had not been sealed on the 
hearts of their readers by the same Divine 
Power that influenced the apostle to give 
them forth. 

Robert Barclay, in his Apology, refers to 
the “ infinite doubts, scruples and inextricable 
difficulties” into which the learned have been 
led in their investigations into the true text 
and meaning of the Scriptures ; and says that 
therefore Christ Jesus gave to his children 
“His Spirit, as their principal guide, which 
neither moths nor time can wear out, nor 
transcribers nor translators corrupt; which 
none are so young, none so illiterate, none in 
so remote a place but they may come to be 
reached and rightly informed by it.” 

Headds: “I have known some of my friends, 
who profess the same faith with me, faithful 
servants of the Most High God, and full of 
divine knowledge of his truth, as it was im- 
mediately and inwardly revealed to them by 
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who not only were ignorant of the 
Hebrew, but even some of them could not read 
their own vulgar language, who being pressed 


by their adversaries with some citations out |Quebec, and a thick smoke overhangs the St. Lawrence 
of the English translation, and finding them at that point. On the night of the 11th, Margaret Is- 
n |land, several miles below the city, was “all on fire.” 


to disagree with the manifestation of truth i 
their own hearts, have boldly affirmed the 
Spirit of God never said so, and that it was| 
eertainly wrong ; for they did not believe that 
any of the holy prophets or apostles had ever 
written so; which when I on this account 
seriously examined, I really found to be errors 
and corruptions of the translators.” 





We are informed that Friends of Spring 
River Monthly Meeting in Cherokee county, 
Kansas, have partially completed the new| 
meeting and school-house, which they began | 
erecting in the spring of 1879, but it still re-| 
quires the ees of considerable money 
to finish it. They have had a school in opera- 
tion in the second story since the Ist month | 
last, but greatly desire to add necessary furni- 
ture, and also a lodging and boarding house, 
to accommodate pupils who come from a dis-| 
tance. They have had 55 Friends’ children | 
in attendance already, and others are waiting 
to come as soon as accommodations for board- | 
ing can be provided. This is the first, and 
with one exception, the only school instituted | 
in Kansas, under the care of Friends for the! 
guarded education of the children of mem-| 
bers, and is likely to be highly useful, if the’ 
buildings and furniture can be properly sup-| 
plied. Friends in the Quarter have about, 
exhausted their small means in carrying the | 
work thus far, and appeal to the liberality 
and needful aid of their brethren in other! 
parts, to assist them in the effort to raise) 





about $1500, which will be required to accom-|40. do., fancy, at $7.50, and 800 barrels City Mills 


plish the above objects. Benjamin F. Dixon 
is now in this vicinity with authority from | 
his friends at Spring River to solicit and re- 
ceive contributions for the purpose. 
would commend the case to the kind atten- 
tion of our readers. Checks to the order of 
Benjamin F. Dixon, or money, may be left 
with John S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth St. 
Philadelphia. 


, 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrvep Strates—The whaler Thomas Pope, captain 
Millard, arrived at San Francisco on the 12th inst. from 
the Arctic Sea. She left Behring’s Strait on the 21st 
of Sixth month. The day before leaving she spoke the 
whaler Progress, and learned from her that Indians 
near East Cape had found the missing whalers Vigilant 
and Mount Wollaston. Three corpses were found on 
board the Vigilant, but no one dead or alive was found 
on the Mount Wollaston. The revenue cutter Corwin 
has sent a sledge party in search of the Indians, to re- 
cover articles taken by them from the vessels, and to 
obtain further information. 

From the 10th to the 16th, inclusive, there were 264 
deaths from sunstroke, and 150 from the effects of the 
excessive heat in Cincinnati. The maximum of deaths 
from these causes on one day was 86, on the 14th. 

A fearful tornado visited the towns of New Ulm and 
West Newton, in Minnesota, on the 16th, demolishing 
more than one hundred buildings, killing fourteen per- 
sons, and injuring at least twenty-five others. The loss 
on property is estimated at $500,000. 

Advices from China indicate the recall of the Chinese 
Educational Mission, established in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, in 1872. About 100 Chinese boys are now study- 
ing in this country, half of them being in colleges or 
technical schools. The probable early termination of 


the mission causes much regret in Hartford. 
In the year ending 6th mo. 30th, 1881, the Post-office 
ment issued 954,128,440 postage stamps. the 
value of which, when used, was $24,040,643. This is 
more than six times the whole revenue of the depart- 





the Spirit, from a true and living experience, |ment from all sources in the year 1847, when the issue 
Greek and |of stamps was first authorized; and when 


|more than one half of the increase is due to the greater 


\Small sales at $5 per barrel. 
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prisoned in Ireland under the coercion act, including 
one member of Parliament, one priest, one magistrate, 
several town councillors, and many poor-law guardiang, 

The Anglo-American Telegraph Company, the Direct 
United States Cable Company and the Compagnie Fran. 
caise de Telegraphe de Paris a New York, have given 
notice that on and after 8th mo. Ist, the rate for the 
transmission of telegrams between New York and the 
United Kingdom and France will be reduced to twenty. 
five cents per word. 

Cork, 7th mo. 18th.—Justice Barry, in opening the 
session of the Assizes to-day, said that the condition of 
the country, as displayed by the crimes commit 
could not be regarded by any right-minded man with. 
out alarm and almost despair. 

At the Greenwich Observatory, on the 15th inst., the 
thermometer registered 97 degrees in the shade, the 
highest trustworthy record. The maximum in the sun 
was 153 degrees. 

The North African Troubles.—A despatch from Tunis 
says: “The Cadi and the Mufti, religious leaders of the 
Arab notables at Bizerta, have fixed a day for joining 
the insurrection.” 

Paris, 7th mo. 17th.—The Minister of Marine has 
received a despatch from Sfax announcing that the 
French squadron arrived in that harbor on Fifth-day, 
bombarded the town on Sixth day, attacked it on 
Seventh-day in front, and occupied it in spite of vigor- 
ous resistance. The French losses were eight killed 
and forty wounded. The French position being now 
safe, the troops which landed from the squadron will 
return on board. Sfax was strongly fortified by the 
Arabs and surrounded by deep trenches. 

A despatch from Algiers states that a detachment of 
French troops overtook the rear guard of the insurgents 
orgs and inflicted upon them a loss of thirty 

illed. 

The Siberian plague, which was recently reported as 
having made its appearance in the environs of St, 
Petersburg, is spreading with alarming rapidity. Horses 
are dying by scores, and many persons are affected. The 
local authorities are helpless, owing to the want of effi- 
cient doctors, and the fact that the peasants sell the skins 
of beasts which have died of the disease. A high officer 
has left St. Petersburg to take active measures to arrest 
the epidemic. 

A Berlin despatch to the Morning Post says: “Ac 
counts received from Spitzbergen say that the Arctic 
winter was excessively severe, and the ice is not yet 
broken up.” 

The great land slip near Sigrisweil, in the Canton of 
Berne, which was reported on the 29th ult., is steadily 
moving towards Lake Thum, at the rate of three metres 
aday. It is three miles long, one mile broad, and of 
unknown depth. The houses in its path have been de- 
serted. Sigrisweil and the neighboring villages are 
fortunately out of danger. 

Statistics published by the Hamburg police authori- 
ties show that the number of German emigrants passi 
through Hamburg alone to America, from the first 
the year to first of Seventh month, amounted to 74,633, 
being twice the number for the same period in the year 
following the late war between France and Germany. 
And if the emigration proceeds in the same proportion 
for the second half of 1881, the Government will find 
that, reckoning the fugitives by other channels, it has 
lost in 1881, about a quarter of a million of its most 
efficient subjects. 


e on 
letters was 5 and 10 cents, accordingly as they were 
carried under or over 300 miles. 

Bush fires are reported to be burning all around 






The Post-office Department has been notified that 
Nicaragua will enter the Universal Postal Union on the 
first of Fifth month, 1882. 

Information received from Delaware, indicates that 
the peach crop of that State will be a failure the present 
season. 

Returns of the mortality in New York during the 
first six months of 1881, show an increase of 3189 deaths 
over the number of deaths during the corresponding 
period of 1880, or at the rate of twenty per cent. Rather 









prevalence of scarlet fever, diphtheria and small pox 
this year than last. There was a decrease in the num- 
ber of deaths from heat, violence, suicide and drowning 
and from diarrhceal diseases, and a slight increase from 
most others. 

The number of deaths in this city during the past 
week was 477. Of the whole number 174 were adults, 
and 303 children: 213 being under one year of age. 
Some of the principal causes were consumption, 44; 
cholera infantum, 116 ; convulsions, 23; disease of the 
heart, 15; small pox, 14. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. bonds, 3} per cents, 102}; 4} per 
cents, 114}; 4’s, 1907, registered, 1164. 

Cotton was in fair request and prices were steady. 
Sales of middlings at 11} a 12 cts. per lb. for uplands 
and New Orleans. 

Petroleum was easier. Standard white, 7§ cts. for 
export and 9} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour.—The demand for flour continues limited, both 
for export and home use, but prices were steady. Sales 
of 100 barrels Western extras at $4; 100 barrels Minne- 
sota extra, clear, good, $5.75; 300 barrels do. do., very 
choice, at $6 ; 200 barrels do. do. straight, at $6.25 ; 500 
do. Pennsylvania extra family, good, $5.50 a $5.75; 
300 barrels Ohio do. do., good, $5.75; 200 barrels do. 
do., very choice, at $6.30; 100 barrels do. do. do. very 
fancy, at $6.75 ; 100 barrels St. Louis do. do., fancy, at 
$6.25 a $6.50; 200 barrels Minnesota patents, good, at 
$7 ; 100 barrels do. do., choice, at $7.25 and 125 barrels 









































family on private terms. Rye flour was very dull. 
Cornmeal.—Nothin 
doing to fix prices. Feed.—There was a steady deman 
|for bran, and prices were well maintained. Sales of 3 
cars winter, coarse, on track, at $15 a $15.25 per ton, 
jand one of fine at $15. 

Grain.—Wheat was unsettled and lower. Sales of 
' 1600 bush. western rejected, part in grain depot and 
jelevator, at $1.16 a ¥1.18; 800 bush. rejected, in ele- 
vator, on private terms; 1200 bush. Delaware red and 
amber at $1.25}; 1000 bush. Delaware red, damp, at 
$1.23; 900 bush. do., on track, and 700 bush. No. 2 red, 
in elevator, on secret terms. Also 2000 bush. No. 2 red 
at $1.25} ; do. at $1.254, and 3100 bush. new Delaware 
\red at $1.20 a $1.25 per bush., and 50,000 bush. 2 red 
jat $1.24}. Rye was dull. Sales at 90 cts. for Penn- 
sylvania. Corn was easier. Sales of 5000 bush. Western, 
| Pennsylvania and Southern yellow, track and in grain 
|depot, at 56 a 56} cts. ; 4500 bush. Western high mixed, 
|do. do. at 543 a 55 cts., and 3000 bush. steamer, track, 
jat 53 a 54 ets. per bush., and 70,000 bush., sail mixed, 
at 55} cts. Oats were higher: 9000 bush. sold in lots 
at 41 a 42 cts. for white, and 39 a 40 cts. per bush. for 
rejected and mixed, and 20,000 bush. 2 white at 42} a 
a 43 cts. 

Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week— 
Prime timothy, $1.30 to $1.40 per 100 pounds; mixed, 
$1.10 to $1.20 per 100 pounds; Straw, $1.10 to $1.20 
per 100 pounds. New hay 30 cts. below the prices. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand this week, but prices 
were rather easier: 3500 head arrived and sold at the 
different yards at 5 a 6§ cts. per lb., as to condition. 

Sheep were in demand, and prices were a fraction 
higher: 40,000 head arrived and sold at 4 a 6 cts., and 
lambs at 5 a 8} cts. per Ib. as to quality. 

Hogs were in peed dewnand at an advance : 3800 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 8} a 9} cts. 
per pound. 

Wool.—There has been but little activity in the 
market the past week. The manufacturers are holding 
off, intimating that the prices of raw material are too 
high for the prices realized for mannfactured goods. 
Ohio xx, 44 cts.; Ohio medium, 45 a 46 cts. ; unwashed, 
27 a 35 cta. 

ForEIGN.—There are now two hundred persons im- 





















FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 

















RECEIPTS. 


Received from Ann E. Martin, Pa., $2.10, to No. 21, 
vol. 55; from Jemima C. McGrew, O., #1, to No. 27, 
vol. 55; from Charles De Cou, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; 
from Samuel R. Wilkins, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55, and for 
Mary M. Wilkins, $2.10, vol. 55. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts unt.l the following week. 
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Drep, on the 16th of Sixth month, 1881, EL1zaBEeTH 
Bartram, wife of Samuel Baker, a member of Western 
District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

—, on the 10th of Seventh month, 1881, in this 
city, Puese H., widow of the late Obed Mitchell, aged 
75 years, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, 
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